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REVIEWS. 

Benjamin Franklin. By John T. Morse, Jr. [American 
Statesmen Series.] Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1889. — i2mo, 428 pp. 

Mr. Morse opens his volume with an apology for its existence, which 
to all who read his clear and well-written narrative must seem unnecessary. 
The book would be welcome even if Franklin's career had been satis- 
factorily dealt with before. Mr. Morse believes this to be the case : he 
quotes and accepts Mr. Bigelow's opinion that " the delightful work of 
Mr. Parton has left no place in English literature for another biography " 
of Franklin. According to library statistics, it is true, Mr. Parton's 
Franklin is more popular than even the latter's autobiography : in one 
popular library it was found to range as number seventeen among the 
most popular books, of which the first twenty-seven, with this solitary 
exception, were works of fiction. With all respect to Mr. Parton's 
literary reputation, I think this is the proper level for his book ; and the 
most general criticism to be made of this new life is that it has made 
the older one entirely too much of an authority. Accepting Parton as 
an authority, Mr. Morse has been led into some errors which would not 
have occurred, had the original sources of information been consulted. 
Thus the grant of land on the Ohio, known as the " Walpole grant," was 
complete and final so far as England was concerned, and the scheme 
failed to be carried out, not by " universal consent," but because the 
Continental Congress, after winning this territory, did not choose to 
hand it over to men whose sole claim consisted in a grant, gained by 
undue influence, from a country which could give but not hold it. Here 
also is a repetition of the story of the " figured Manchester velvet " suit, 
which was said to have been worn when Franklin was insulted in the 
Privy Council, and which he is made to don again at the signing of the 
treaty with England. However picturesque and valuable this fable is 
to a writer of fiction, any one who has studied Franklin's career should 
know that he could never have done so theatrical an act, even had 
there not been the most positive testimony as to the untruth of the story. 
Again, the statement that Franklin was elected a delegate to the Federal 
Convention in order " that in the possible absence of General Washington 
there might be some one whom all could agree in calling to the chair," 
is hardly borne out by the facts in the case. The mistake in the date of 
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Franklin's election is the author's own slip ; and there are some other 
errors which cannot be traced to Mr. Parton. Mr. Morse praises 
Franklin's examination on the stamp act as " strictly impromptu." He 
seems to have overlooked the charge contemporaneously made in Eng- 
land (and which alone can account for some of the queries) that when 
Franklin sent the examination to press he omitted certain portions and 
changed others. Again, the formation of the Pennsylvania constitution 
can hardly be considered as a step towards the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, for the latter was an accomplished fact two months before. 
Finally, Pennsylvania and New Hampshire historians will probably be 
surprised to find the Pennsylvania Assembly appointing Franklin to the 
" Provincial Congress," and John Temple enrolled among New Hamp- 
shire's governors. 

There are some matters which we wish might have received a greater 
proportional amount of space : notably the proposed articles of con- 
federation and the formation of the Pennsylvania and federal constitu- 
tions. But the proper value of each event is a difficult thing to estimate ; 
and, as Mr. Morse was unfortunately writing a book for a series and so 
was limited in space, he can hardly be blamed for omissions. No 
American statesman was so many-sided as Franklin ; no American life 
is more difficult to write. Mr. Morse has at least given us by far the 
best work on Franklin's political career. Paul Leicester Ford _ 



George Washington. By Henry Cabot Lodge. [American 
Statesmen Series.] Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889. — 2 vols, 
izmo, vi, 341, 399 pp. 

The career of Washington naturally falls into three periods : the first 
ended with his taking command of the continental army ; the second, with 
the adoption of our existing constitution ; and the third begins with his 
election to the presidency. In the first he was a youth, making his way 
in influence and gaining experience as a provincial soldier, a farmer and 
a provincial legislator. In the second he is the soldier-leader of the 
revolution, and the influential planter paving the way for completing the 
ends of the contest by the establishment of a constitution ; in the third 
he is the agent of that constitution, but still so powerful as to give it a 
trend that is felt to this day. It is readily seen how good a subject for 
the biographer is offered, and how varied the lights in which it must be 
studied. At the same time it is an extremely difficult subject, as well 
because of this many-sidedness as of the incomplete record at hand. 
There are limitations, too, that may be called natural limitations, that 
must affect the biographer, and it is here that Mr. Lodge is weakest. 



